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Philosophy of Immigration and Annexation. 


For generations America has been the chief goal of 
European immigration, and the annexation of neighboring 
states on this continent has been the dream of many of 
our public men. Cholera in Europe, revolution in Hawaii, 
and political discontent in Canada have conspired to give 
these questions special significance at this time, as they 
are likely soon to become the subject of legislation that 
may seriously affect the future direction and character of 
our national development and civilization. 

Hitherto our statesmanship has been largely empirical. 
Excepting the Monroe doctrine, it can hardly be said that 
our domestic or foreign policy has been perceptibly influ- 
enced by any recognized principle of economic and politi- 
cal philosophy or any method of national development. 
Public opinion has for years been steadily growing in favor 
of limiting the admission of the poorest type of foreign 
laborers into this country. Chinese laborers have been 
prohibited from coming here, and several plans were pre- 
sented to the last Congress for restricting immigration 
from Europe; but no sooner was the question of annexa- 
tion raised by the accident of a political revolution in 
Honolulu than the whole course of public reasoning upon 
the subject was reversed. Before the cause of the uprising 
was fully known in this country the administration had 
drawn up a treaty and made all arrangements for annexing 
Hawaii to the United States. 

Since the annexation of the Sandwich Islands has been 
postponed by Mr. Cleveland’s withdrawal of the treaty 
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from the Senate, it may be well to discuss the philosophy 
of the whole subject and its relation to our national devel- 
opment before committing ourselves to any line of annexa- 
tion policy. It is very fashionable to regard the industrial 
and foreign policy of England as the acme of statesmanship 
and therefore a model for our imitation. True, England 
gave the world parliamentary government, the right of 
free thought, free speech, free press, and the factory sys- 
tem which has revolutionized the industrial methods of 
Christendom. But, while fully appreciating these import- 
ant contributions to modern civilization, we must avoid the 
mistake of assuming that to duplicate England’s policy in 
America would be to duplicate her success and her national 
influence. Although the principle of social progress is the 
same in all nations and all states of civilization, the mode of 
its application changes with every stage of industrial and 
political evolution. 

In its development from barbarism, society has as- 
sumed three essentially different industrial and political 
forms, each of which has changed its economic and politi- 
cal structure, radically altering the industrial relations and 
the point of view of economic study and political policy. 
These stages of development may be briefly characterized 
as the periods of despotism, aristocracy, and democracy. 
- The first obtained in Europe during the middle ages, the 
second in England under the factory system, and the third 
in America. Under feudalism, the land-owning class was 
the centre of all social and industrial movement; public 
policy was considered from the standpoint of landed inter- 
ests alone, because, since all depended upon the land-own- 
ing class, whatever affected them affected all society. 

The development of manufacture and trade and the 
rise of industrial free towns brought about a radical change 
in economic relations and political institutions. During 
this transition serfs became wage-receivers, and the culti- 
vation of land passed to tenant farmers, the distribution of 
wealth being thus transferred from baronial authority to 
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economic law. Buying and selling superseded paternal 
distribution, and a new social class arose which established 
the factory system and its varied commercial interests. 

With the advent of this new class the social basis of 
industry, especially manufacture, was broadened, and the 
centre of economic interest was shifted from the simple in- 
dustries required to supply the needs of a small land-owning 
class to the more complex industries demanded by the con- 
sumption of a relatively large commercial class, whose in- 
terests were more varied and extensive. In proportion as 
these new conditions developed, the narrow paternal policy 
of the old regime became inimical to public welfare, and a 
reconstruction of industrial methods, economic doctrine, 
and national policy became necessary. After the efforts 
of centuries the new methods were supplied by the factory 
system and the new economic doctrine and public policy 
by the wealth of nations. These really mark the advent of 
an industrial aristocracy and a middle-class political econ- 
omy and statesmanship whose influence has moulded Eng- 
land’s policy during the present century. 

This was entirely natural under the circumstances. 
For the same reason that under feudalism everything was 
viewed from the standpoint of land-owners, everything 
now was considered from the standpoint of manufacturers 
and merchants, whose incomes were derived from the 
profits of trade. Since the middle and upper classes were 
the chief consumers of manufactured products, English 
political economy and statesmanship looked to them as the 
main source of commercial demand. The laborers not 
having appeared above the social horizon, they cut no figure 
as consumers of the factory products, and consequently 
were considered only as factors of production. English polit- 
ical economy, being the product of these conditions, was 
of course dominated by this point of view; consequently 
all economic literature, from Adam Smith to John Stuart 
Mill, was essentially middle-class economics, having for 
its basis the interest of the middle or mercantile class. 
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Land-owners were regarded as its enemies, and laborers 
as its servants. It was here tnat the doctrine of cheap 
labor received its first scientific sanction. Treating labor 
chiefly as an instrument of production, it was assumed that, 
like all other instruments, labor should be obtained as 
cheaply as possible, because, as the economists declared, 
upon the cheapness of labor depended the profit of capi- 
tal.* 

The domination of this low-wage or middle-class polit- 
ical economy created a middle-class public policy, under 
whose influence the social condition of the masses was re- 
pressed rather than advanced. With the development of 
factory methods a more extensive market was necessary 
than the consumption of the middle and upper classes 
could furnish. The growth of consumption among the 
masses having been prevented, it was to the middle classes 
of foreign countries that England had to look for new mar- 
kets; andto make this policy successful one other step was 
necessary, namely, freetrade. The perfection of her factory 
methods, which had been rigorously protected for half a 
century, gave England a clear advantage over other coun- 
tries, so that competition in her home market was impos- 
sible. Freetrade with her simply meant free raw material 
and food-stuffs, which reduced the cost of living of the 
laborers and the price of raw material for manufactures, 
and enabled her the better to enter foreign markets. Of 
course the acquisition of foreign territory by treaty or con- 
quest, and the establishment of a large standing army and 
immense navy to furnish police protection to the British 
monopoly of these foreign markets, was a necessary part 
of this general policy. Thus we see that the low-home- 
wage, foreign-market, and annexation policy, of which 
British rule in India and occupation of Egypt are a part, is 


*It has been my endeavor to show throughout this work that the rate of profits can 
never be increased but bya fall in wages.—Xicardo, Economy and Taxation, pp. 7 4, 75. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion of Ricardo and others that the rate of profit depends upon 
wages, rising as wages fall and falling as wages rise.—Yohn Stuart Mill, Political Economy, 
Vol. I, p. $14: 
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a natural outcome of the middle-class economics, middle- 
class statesmanship, and middle-class type of civilization 
that England has produced and represents. 

America represents a different type of national devel- 
opment and industrial civilization. While England’s indus- 
trial policy and political institutions rose from and are 
based upon the social life and character of the middle 
class, ours, from the beginning, have rested upon the life 
and character of the masses. England is essentially aris- 
tocratic, America democratic. America’s chief source of 
strength has been the development of her own social char- 
acter, political institutions, and national type; her present 
position at the head of civilization has been acquired, not 
by imitating England, but by inaugurating a new depart- 
ure in national development. England’s policy has been 
largely military, ours industrial. Her markets have been 
chiefly foreign, ours domestic. She has neglected home con- 
ditions to acquire foreign possessions, we have neglected 
foreign possessions for the development of home condi- 
tions. The consequence is that we have the more perma- 
nent industrial prosperity and political freedom, we are 
less affected by industrial depressions, less disturbed by 
foreign perturbations, and wars and rumors of wars have 
less disastrous effect upon us than upon England or upon 
any European country—and all because American indus- 
tries rest chiefly upon American consumption and Ameri- 
can civilization. This is not only a departure in the general 
tendency of national development, but it is manifestly in the 
direction of peaceful evolution toward a national type and a 
non-militant civilization such as the wasteful methods of 
military dependencies can never produce. England’s in- 
dustrial and foreign policy is therefore no more applicable 
to America than would be the policy of the middle ages to 
modern England. 

A philosophic view of the subject demands that immi- 
gration and annexation be considered in the light of the 
industrial and social development of this republic, of 
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democratic America, as promoting the perfection of a 
truly democratic type of industrial civilization, in which 
the extremes of society are economically and politically 
welded together, and the material success of the capitalists 
is dependent upon the social prosperity of the masses of 
their own country. 

From this view of the subject, then, our first national 
duty is self-preservation. We should protect our indus- 
trial advance, our social status, and the political achieve- 
ments we have made; and we should do this before at- 
tempting any new acquisitions. Next, all additions to our 
population and our territory should be made with reference 
to their influence upon our existing institutions and our fu- 
ture progress. To accomplish this, we have only to apply the 
principle of protection to immigration and annexation as well 
as to industry. This principle, as we have before pointed 
out, is susceptible of scientific statement and application. 
This statement, applied to industry, is: In any country with 
a population sufficient to furnish a market so large as to be 
able to sustain the best methods of production in diversi- 
fied industries, foreign competition should be based upon 
the home labor-cost of production in the respective indus- 
tries. This would afford adequate protection to home civiliza- 
tion, which is always represented by home wages, against 
the deteriorating influence of inferior foreign countries, 
but would form no barrier to competition with superior 
countries. It says to the world that the social and indus- 
trial advantage of that market is free to all who shall rise 
to the level of that civilization, and yet protects itself 
against the influences of all inferior civilizations. 

Applied to immigration, this principle requires only 
that the admission of foreign laborers to this country shall 
be governed by their industrial and social fitness for Ameri- 
can citizenship. The test of political and industrial fitness 
is the social status and individuality of the people, which is 
always most accurately indicated by wageconditions. For 
the same reason, therefore, that we should refuse the ad- 
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mission of the products of cheap labor to our market, 
because they bring with them economic barbarism, should 
we refuse to admit cheap laborers, because they bring the 
elements of social barbarism. 

Of course we cannot insist that immigrants shall have 
received in their own country the equivalent of American 
wages. Such a requirement would be prohibitory, since 
wages in the same industries are nowhere as high as here. 
Nor is this condition quite as necessary as in the case of 
foreign products, because, unlike products, laborers are 
susceptible to modification by improved social conditions, 
and in the environment of our social conditions they will 
rise to our wage-level. To protect ourselves against those 
who are incapable of this social assimilation, we should 
insist that all immigrants from whatever country should 
pay their own expenses thither, and also have on their 
arrival the equivalent of six months’ American wages in 
their respective industries. Although this would not in- 
sure that every immigrant would be equal in character to 
the average American citizen, it would go far toward 
guaranteeing that he had the qualities for becoming such. 
It would probably take the average European several 
years of special effort to save enough in his own country 
to pay his passage here and have six months’ American 
wages ahead. These years would serve as a test of his 
quality of character. Those who would endure the excep- 
tional sacrifice and labor necessary to attain this end would, 
we may be sure, have the makings of good citizens under 
American opportunities. This would furnish an economic 
process of natural selection, by which our immigrant popu- 
lation would always be composed of the cream, instead of the 
whey, of the countries from which they come. It would 
automatically protect the republic against deterioration from 
the influence of old-world laborers by raising the plane of 
foreign immigration to the level of American as similation. 

Although annexation is of the same general character 
as immigration, it differs from it in that, instead of adding 
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to our population isolated families from different countries, 
it incorporates bodily whole countries into our national 
life. This latter process may have many disadvantages. 
When individual families come among us, they are dis- 
persed more or less among our own population, and are 
open to the influence of our language, social customs, and 
institutions; but when a nation is added, with language, 
customs, and civilization of its own, there is great danger 
that it may become a mere excrescence upon our national 
life instead of an integral part of it. 

For this reason it is important that a relatively higher 
standard of assimilability be demanded for annexation 
than for immigration. As we have said, our national pro- 
gress must be in the direction of democratic integration, 
and not of mere political or territorial acquisition. It is 
toward a highly developed national republic that we must 
grow, not a group of incongruous peoples tied together by 
legal strings; in fact, this is precisely what we must avoid. 
Because local government and state rights, with the mini- 
mum federal power, is a fundamental principle of our re- 
public, and because this principle secures the maximum au- 
tonomy to local and state governments, therefore it is of par- 
amount importance that every such integrated group shall be 
on approximately the same industrial and political plane 
we have reached, otherwise it will tend to form a distinctly 
lower type of civilization and government in our midst. 
The very fact of the existence of this great power of local 
government, which in itself is the highest type of political 
freedom, gives to the state a right to resist all political, 
social, industrial, and even educational innovation, and 
thus to prevent the elevating influences of the advanced 
phases of our civilization from penetrating into its life; in 
other words, it gives it the power of fossilizing its own inferi- 
ority. This is the most dangerous thing that could happen, 
because every such chunk of inferior population tends, by 
the very power of self-perpetuation which our principle of 
government gives it, to lower the standard of our whole 
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civilization, or, what is the same thing, to act as a check 
on its progress. 

We have already in the South as much of this as the 
republic can carry. There are fifteen Southern States 
whose civilization has been a menace to the republic since 
its origin. For the first eighty years of our national life 
the laboring population in these States were slaves. Of 
course, slave labor is incompatible with a progressive demo- 
cratic civilization. It was inevitable that either slavery 
must succumb to the advance of modern society or our 
national progress must be arrested. This became appar- 
ent, and in order to prevent the inroads of civilization 
upon slave conditions, the slave States used their local 
autonomy, created a civil war, and came near rending the 
republic asunder, at a cost of millions of treasure and much 
of the flower of American manhood. Civilization tri- 
umphed, slavery was legally abolished, but the quality of 
the civilization was not greatly altered. For years after the 
war we had, under the name of reconstruction, the dis- 
graceful spectacle of an abrogated democracy and state 
governments by federal appointment, and an era of un- 
paralleled political outrage and public corruption. 

Through sheer failure of carpet bagism in the South, 
state sovereignty was restored; and now,.a generation 
after the war, we have within our republic conditions of 
industrial barbarism, social degradation, and political 
Czsarism equaled only in the least advanced countries of 
Europe. These fifteen Southern States put into the hands 
of their industrial masters an inert mass of political clay, 
to be handed over ex masse to the political party to which 
these masters happen to belong. The political or indus- 
trial problem involved in an election, or the personal char- 
acter of candidates, makes absolutely no difference. Every 
one knows that the electoral votes of the Southern States 
would go solidly for protection or for free trade, for free 
silver or for gold currency, for fiat-money or for national 
banks, for government ownership of railroads or for in- 
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dividual enterprise—in short, for whatever might be pro- 
posed by that party. At the last election, without this 
block of barbarism, the Democratic party would have been 
in a hopeless minority in every branch of the government. 
Intead of 45 United States senators, it would have had 
only 15 against 39 Republicans. Instead of 213 members 
in the House of Representatives, it would have had only 
93 against 131 Republicans; and instead of 277 electoral 
votes, Mr. Cleveland would have had only 124 against 145 
for Mr. Harrison. And thus the policy of the republic is 
determined by this lump of medizvalism, which has little 
in common with the spirit and character of our civilization 
or our national development. 

If the solid South were only two-fifths larger, its polit- 
ical power would overcome the entire remaining vote of the 
country, a result which no American citizen, with any 
patriotism or pride in our national achievements, can con- 
template without alarm. That the solid South happens to 
be Democratic is but an accident of the situation. In the 
hands of Republicans, or of Populists, or of any other 
party, that mass of medizval helplessness would insure 
equally calamitous results. 

It is manifestly no less important, then, to apply the 
principle of protection to annexation than to immigration 
and importation. Nor is it more difficult, if we can keep 
in mind the prime object of the protection, which is to 
guard our own national life against injury from the inter- 
jection of lower civilizations. As in the other instances, 
it is simply a question of fitness. We should demand, in 
the first place, as an inexorable condition of annexation, 
that the incoming people shall have demonstrated in their 
own country their capacity for democratic self-govern- 
ment. We should demand in the second place that they shall 
have reached a sufficiently high stage of economic develop- 
ment to guarantee the introduction of progressive indus- 
trial methods, similar in character at least to our own. 
And here again, as in the case of importation and immi- 
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gration, the test is one of the wages and the social condi- 
tion of the laborers. As a test of industrial fitness for 
annexation, then, we should insist that the condition of 
laborers in the communities to be annexed shall be ap- 
proximately the same—or rapidly nearing the same—as 
that of laborers in similar occupations in our own country, 
exclusive of the Southern States. 

This would give us a scientific and strictly economic 
basis for the indefinite development of the American re- 
public until it shall include in its political integration all 
the peoples of the American continent, and take unto itself 
such European and other populations as, by natural se- 
lection and social affinity, shall be attracted to it. In 
other words, we but scientifically apply the law of natural 
evolution by placing at the gate of our civilization steps of 
economic and political development, to be ascended as the 
condition of entrance and participation. By this gate Hawaii, 
Mexico, Cuba, and Canada may all enter, but by none other. 

In considering the annexation of Hawaii, then, we 
have only to ask if she will stand these tests. First, has 
Hawaii acquired the capacity of self-government ? Clearly 
not, since the very proposition for annexation is the result 
of a political revolution, and comes from the revolutionists. 
Industrially Hawaii is in no better a condition if as good as 
the poorest of our Southern States. Its population is mainly 
composed of coolies and kanakas, and a few American cap- 
italists have constituted themselves a class similar to the 
former slave-holders of the South. It is because of the 
barbarism of the natives and their utter incapacity to 
administer public affairs that the frequent revolutions are 
instituted by the whites; and it is to give over to these 
same whites, under the protection of the American gov- 
ernment, the right to govern Hawaii, that annexation is 
asked for. Like our Southern slave-holders, they want to 
secure the benefits of American institutions and retain the 
industrial barbarism of Hawaii, which is incompatible 
with our form of government. 
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If we are to annex Hawaii at all, it must be either as 
a State with full state rights or as a foreign dependency. 
To admit her to statehood would simply be to add more 
South Carolinas to the republic; to make her a foreign de- 
pendency would be to depart from our national policy of 
developing an integral republic without foreign entangle- 
ments. The departure, moreover, would be in the direc- 
tion of centralizing power in the federal government, and 
inaugurating, under the republic, a military regime essen- 
tially autocratic and wholly undemocratic in its tendencies. 
In every phase of civilization, Hawaii is manifestly below 
the required standard for annexation to our republic. The 
questions of constitutionality and annexation as argued by 
George Ticknor Curtis, of the amount of profit to American 
capitalists as argued by Commissioner Thurston, are too 
insignificant for consideration in comparison with the in- 
dustrial and political consequences involved. 

Neither industrial, political, nor ethnological reasons 


justify the annexation of Hawaii to the United States, 
and it is to be hoped that the present administration will 
refuse to consummate the hasty work of its predecessor in 
this direction. 





Marine Solution of the Money Question. 


That our monetary system is now on trial and threat- 
ened with a change that, mainly on account of its defi- 
ciency in ocean shipping, the country is evidently unwilling 
to make, seems not to have entered the public mind. This 
fact of itself is an ominous sign, showing as it does that 
our thoughts have become concentrated on our terrene 
interests, with the result of leaving maritime questions 
practically unconsidered. 

Why is specie sent abroad? Manifestly to pay foreign 
debts, due or to become due. Our paper currency will 
pay debts at home; but gold-standard countries want gold, 
silver-standard nations take silver, and countries with a 
bimetallic currency will accept either. However, as Lon- 
don transacts the world’s exchange, and as the British 
standard is gold, it results that silver is of little use in pay- 
ing American debts abroad. Most of our silver export is 
considered only as merchandise as a precious metal. 

What is wanted, therefore, it would seem, in a mone- 
tary system for the United States, is gold for foreign pay- 
ments, with bimetallic coin and paper for domestic money, 
as at present. Whatever system we adopt should be 
chosen for its adaptability to our own needs, and the real 
question seems to be, Shall we allow our trade relations 
with foreign nations to compel a change in our monetary 
system, or shall we so alter our trade relations as to suit 
them to our system, and serve our national interest in the 
working of our silver mines? Remove the danger threat- 
ening our present monetary system by the export of its 
gold constituent, and less will be said about the disparity 
of silver. The world abroad cares for this now, because 
it expects to get all our gold in the liquidation of debts, 
and does not want our silver coins at a discount afterward. 
The attempt of the nations of Europe to meddle with the 
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constitution of our monetary system prompts the thought 
that, while preparing for war among themselves, they an- 
ticipate our ultimate bankruptcy. Evidently they are 
much more concerned about it than the American people. 
What exists to justify this apprehension? The majority 
of our citizens see nothing, yet it cannot be groundless. 
The fall in the price of silver cannot be the cause of so 
much speculation. This cause is the export of gold that is 
so easily made. What is the significance of this export? 
Plainly, an adverse balance of trade abroad. Weare in 
foreign debt. We are likely largely to increase that debt, 
and the ruinous balance, at an early day. A reduction of 
the tariff will tend to these results, but other agencies are 
at work. Our exports of merchandise are not keeping 
pace with our imports, even with the support of recipro- 
city and the McKinley Bill. Our carriage in the foreign 
trade, the equivalent of shipments abroad, is constantly 
falling off. In the last four years, of the proportion of 
value carried by our own vessels we have lost, 

In the import trade, 4.54 per cent, 

In the export trade, 31.21 per cent, 
and this under an administration that promised to ‘‘ reha- 
bilitate”’ our marine. Not to single out the late admin- 
istration, we will state the loss for the four years previous ; 
this was: 

In the import trade, 17.41 per cent, 

In the export trade, 18.12 per cent, 
of the proportion of value carried in 1884. Of the value 
of imports, our vessels carried in 1892 17.66 per cent; of 
exports only 8.11 per cent; and taken together the share 
was but 12.3 per cent. 

There can be no doubt that it is this unprosperous 
state of our foreign trade which is secretly and by degrees 
undermining European confidence in the continued solv- 
ency of our nation. Our commerce is enormous, but so 
little is carried in our own ships that it is completely under 
foreign control, not for carriage only, but for shipment. 
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We are almost helpless in our passivity. No other of the 
great nations of the globe has experienced so swift and 
so complete a decadence in commercial and nautical power. 
it is this state of things that fills with distrust the mercan- 
tile mind of Europe. And we are bound to admit that our 
neglect of the shipping interest, our most unwise policy 
of turning it out, unaided, to meet the competition of the 
world, and its consequent ruin, is well calculated to create 
the prevailing apprehension. The foreign statesmen who 
observe our shipping policy are not likely to tell us what 
they think of it. They are concerned in getting away 
from us all the ocean carriage that they can; they are 
surrounding their own marines with various forms and 
measures of protection, and take no active interest in the 
question of an American marine. They talk of the cheap- 
ness of silver, and meanwhile plan to capture our stock of 
gold—by the work of their ships. 

As we have elsewhere shown,* ocean transportation 
or freightage to foreign countries, by vessels of our own, 
is export; by foreign ships, itisimport; or isthe equivalent 
of these transactions in the settlement of the balance of 
trade abroad. From foreign countries, freightage by 
foreign vessels is equivalent to import; by ships of our 
own, to export. We may say, transportation in the foreign 
trade increases exports and reduces imports. In other 
words, freightage or freight money is a product of vessels 
directly concerned in the making or paying of foreign 
debt. Here is a simple problem that will illustrate the 
value of shipping employed in foreign traffic: 

There are two cargoes in New York and two other car- 
goes in Liverpool, each valued at $100,000. Freightage 
will amount to the same sum both ways. An American 
ship takes one of the New York cargoes to Liverpool, and 
returns with one of the Liverpool cargoes to New York; a 
British ship takes the remaining Liverpool cargo to New 
York, and returns with the remaining New York cargo to 


* “ American Marine: The Shipping Question in History and Politics,” 1892. 
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Liverpool. We build, equip, man, provision, insure, and 
run our own ship, and the British do likewise by their 
ship. We do the banking, commission, and insurance on 
our cargoes, and the British do likewise for their cargoes. 
There is a fair exchange of merchandise and a just recip- 
rocation of services, and the balance of trade is even be- 
tween the two countries. 

But suppose that two British ships, one at Liverpool 
and the other at New York, carry each one of the British 
and one of the American cargoes. The freightage is 
equivalent to twenty per cent of cargo value in each case. 
The banking, insurance, and other items of expenditure 
are five percent. Then the account will stand: 


BRITISH ACCOUNT. 


Two cargoes at $100,000 each ; 
Freight on four cargoes at 20 per cent of value 
Insurance, banking, etc., four cargoes at § per cent.... 


AMERICAN ACCOUNT. 


Two cargoes at $100,000 each 
Adverse balance of trade 


From.these examples it may be seen how an adverse 
balance of trade abroad is created, not by a lack of goods 
sold, but by the freighting of a foreign marine, and the 
use of capital in banking and insurance in connection 
therewith. Where the foreign merchant as well as the 
foreign ship is employed, there is, of course, another item, 
for his profit and our loss, to be included in the calculation. 
Thus a passive commerce, carried on by means of foreign 
money, men, and ships, is as surely ruinous in result as 
play with loaded dice. Yet such has been our late experi- 
ence. Foreign rulers well understand that want of ship- 
ping power discounts productive power, and that all we 
seem to be gainingon the land must be lost on the sea, un-. 
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less we sail it with our own ships in an active commerce 
for our own advantage. 

A statistical view of the actual situation will show us 
plainly the disadvantage of our present dependence on 
foreign merchants and their ships. If a period of five 
years, 1887-1891, be taken, we shall find that the annual 
average of American carriage of imports in value was $123,- 
618,865; of exports, $75,963,162; and of both, $199,582,- 
027. Estimating the import freightage at ten per cent 
and the export at fifteen, we have this statement of trans- 
portation, trade, and insurance. 


AMERICAN TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Carriage of $75,963,162 exports at 15 per cent...... .. $11,394,474 
Carriage of $123,618,865 imports at 10 per cent. 12,361,886 


Whole value of carriage 
Profit on the commerce of equal amount 
Insurance on cargoes $199,582,027 at 1 per cent 


Amount of business* ; $49, 508,540 

Allowing alien merchants, shipowners, and under- 
writers to have done the remainder of business at equal 
rates, for the average year of the period 1887-1891, we 
have this statement: 


ALIEN TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 
Carriage of $676,037,177 exports at 15 per cent. .... $101,405,576 
Carriage of $599,597.463 imports at 10 percent. .... 59,959,746 


Whole value of carriage (freightage) 161,365,322 
Profit on the commerce of equal amount 161,365,322 
Insurance on cargoes, $1,275,634,640, at I percent.. 12,756,346 


Amount of business $335,486,990 


Here is a volume of alien business in our foreign com- 
merce so much increased beyond the amount of sixty-five 
years ago as to be enormous in its ratio, which is 6551 per 
cent, against our absolute loss of 5 percent. Is it matter 
for wonder that Europe can command our gold? Is it im- 
portant to discuss the parity of silver? It is the parity of 


* Strange as it may seem, the volume of trade and transportation thus shown was ex- 
eeceded fully 5 per cent. in the average year of a five-year period sixty-five years ago. 
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shipping, of merchant fleets and merchant citizens, that is 
called for. 

But we should add the passenger traffic to the alien 
account. Our ocean transportation for 1891, at 15 per 
cent of value carried, amounted to $248,481,121. Of this 
sum the share of alien carriage was 87.54 per cent, or 
$217,515,163; and the American share 12.46 per cent, or 
$30,965,958. If we add the passenger traffic and postal 
service in foreign steamers, fairly estimated, the amount 
increases to the towering total of $312,500,000, of which 
our share was nine per cent. Last year our patronage of 
foreign fleets must have amounted to $300,000,000. The 
profits of alien merchants, bankers, and underwriters was 
probably $200,000,000 more. To these items must be added 
our country’s interest account annually payable abroad. 
This is set at from sixty to one hundred millions of dollars, 
and there is also a large tourist account, the two together 
making, say, $125,000,000, and the whole annual debt or 
liability to Europe, $625,000,000. 

It is therefore apparent that the balance of trade 
abroad is always adverse. It is simply impossible, with 
the products of the farm, the forest, and the mine ex- 
ported, to pay it in the most prosperous year. We have 
been saved from the exportation of our precious metals 
year after year by the investments of foreign capitalists in 
all parts of our country, in all kinds of business and of im- 
provements. When for a time these investments cease, 
our gold will be called for. At any time it is liable to be 
demanded, and then, just in proportion to the volume of 
debt will be the portentousness of the threat to our pros- 
perity. 

Now, what is proposed by our financial authorities as 
a remedy for the trouble which on all sides is acknowl- 
edged to exist? Why, to issue bonds! To go further into 
debt! To tax the people for interest-money in order to 
buy gold from our debtors to pay them withal! Could the 
bankers offer more convincing proof of their absolute lack 
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of knowledge of our industrial situation? Let us suppose 
that this policy is adopted, and that a sale of $50,000,000 
of bonds annually is necessary to provide gold to sustain 
our monetary system and save our credit as a specie-paying 
nation. Theinterestis four percent. The interest for the 
first year will be $2,000,000; for the second year, $4,000, - 
ooo; for the third year, $6,000,000; for the fourth year, 
$8,000,000; for the fifth year, $10,000,000. In ten years 
the interest will amount to $20,000,000; in fifteen years, to 
$30,000,000, by which time, it is to be hoped, our rulers 
will appreciate the situation. 

How much cheaper it would be, and how much more 
natural, to ‘‘ rehabilitate our merchant marine,” and create 
our debt and liabilities for freightage, passenger traffic, 
mercantile profits, insurance returns, and bank dividends 
at home, where silver dollars, greenbacks, or treasury 
notes would be received in liquidation. Why not seek in 
the creation and maintenance of an American marine the 
remedy for the export of gold? All that is necessary is 
proper protection. Even should it cost something, we 
should have our marine in exchange for our money. If 
we pay out our coin as interest on gold, what shall we 
have to show for it? Nothing, simply nothing, in the 
shape of wealth. The nations that have the ships will have 
the gold besides. 

If we create a marine, by the time it is adequate for 
the needs of our foreign trade we should be able to wipe 
out half the foreign liability that jeopardizes our prosper- 
ity and peace. Our adverse balance of trade being re- 
duced by one, two, or three hundred millions of dollars 
annually, it is clear that the need for gold for exportation 
would wholly disappear. It is the need and the expecta- 
tion for the use of money abroad that makes it necessary 
now to guard so carefully against a copious silver coinage 
and the paper issues which represent it. It is this urgent 
call for money of foreign circulation that restricts our 
supply of currency and maintains high interest-rates. 
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The way to maintain the parity of gold and silver is, 
not to issue national bonds and tax the people for interest 
on them, but to enlarge our products and exports through 
the earnings and savings of our mercantile fleets. The 
shipyard, the machine-shop, the wharf, the warehouse, and 
the counting-room, the work of our mechanics, our seamen, 
and our shipowners, the capital of our merchants, our 
bankers, and our underwriters,—these are the means and 
the instruments for the preservation of our monetary system, 
our commercial freedom, and our national independence. 

The Chicago /nter-Ocean declares that ‘‘ under the Re- 
publican policy the balance of foreign trade was in our 
favor, and would be to-day were it not for the apprehension 
of free trade.”” A narrower party view could scarcely be 
expressed. Free trade will, of course, increase the adverse 
balance that has existed for fifty years, alike under Demo- 
cratic and under Republican rule. Protection isa regu- 
lator of trade, and so effective a regulator that it should be 
applied to navigation as well as manufactures. If Congress 
will so legislate as to afford protection to the marine in 
foreign trade, thus making our citizens their own mer- 
chants and carriers, as high a degree of commercial safety 
might result as is secured by the present tariff law. Yet 
the Jnter-Ocean asserts that ‘‘the only disadvantage to 
which we are placed is the large balance against us of 
bonded indebtedness and travel,”’ ignoring completely the 
detriment and loss occasioned by a vanished marine, a 
perished shipping interest, dead for want of the protection 
which the Republican party has given freely to other in- 
terests. Theory and practice such as this are unworthy of 
any party, or of any school of political economy. Any 
man of observation must see that we should recover into 
our own hands from $150,000,000 to $250,000,000 of ocean 
freightage, besides the gains from an increase of commerce, 
by retaking and holding our rightful place on the sea, and 
thus regaining and maintaining our proper rank among 
the nations of the earth. Wo. W. BATEs. 





Diminishing Returns from Investment. 


The capitalist who would so invest his funds as to de- 
rive from them annual returns of income is substantially 
restricted in his choice of investments to those which are 
based on real estate or on what may be called the world’s 
machinery of production and distribution, including under 
this head factories, warehouses, railroads, canals, vessels, 
and other like aids which mankind has learned to use in 
the great work of creating and distributing the various 
products of labor. These two classes of investments in- 
clude substantially all that are income-producing, and it is 
a curious and important fact that the amount of income at 
any given time derivable from any of them is depend- 
ent upon the consumption of products at the time. 

Thus the amount of rents which can be derived from 
real estate depends principally upon the amount of business 
which is carried on where the real estate is situated, and 
the amount of that business is in its turn dependent upon the 
consumption of products. If few products are consumed, 
there is little business to transact, and if there is little bus- 
iness, the rents derivable from real estate must be small. 
So also the profits derivable from investments in the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution are dependent upon 
the proportion which the demand for the products created 
or distributed by that machinery bears to the amount of 
products which it is fitted to produce or distribute, and 
this demand for products is of course dependent on and 
proportioned to the amount of their consumption. As the 
profits of the owners of nail factories, for instance, are 
large when the consumption of and demand for nails are 
in excess of the nail-producing capacity of all the nail fac- 
tories, and as their profits are small, or disappear altogether, 
when nail factories with a capacity of production in excess 
of the total demand for nails have been erected and are in 
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operation in competition with each other, so the profits of 
the great body of investors in all the machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution are greater or less according as the 
demand for the production and distribution of products 
falls below or rises above the full producing or distributing 
capacity of that machinery. 

From these premises we may draw the conclusion that 
when there is a large call for new machinery, either to 
provide improved methods of manufacture or to supply an 
increased call for products, whether for personal consump- 
tion, for waste in war, or for any other purpose, or when, 
as when railroads and steamships superseded wagons and 
sailing vessels, a new mode of transportation is to be 
created,—at such times capital is in great demand and finds 
investments promising large annual returns of income; con- 
sequently, at such a period the rate of interest upon loans 
will be high. When, however, the productive capacity of 
the world’s existing machinery is in excess of the demand 
for the products of that machinery, and when the owners 
of that machinery are endeavoring, by ‘‘trust’’ combina- 
tions and like devices, to reduce their production to an 
equality with the demand for their products, and when 
railroads and steamships have been built in excess of the 
needs of traffic,—then the income derivable from existing 
investments is small, the large amount of capital that is 
continually seeking opportunity for investment can with 
difficulty be so placed that it can, with a reasonable expec- 
tation of profitable returns, build new factories, railroads, 
steamships, or warehouses, and the owners of capital are 
therefore ready to loan it at low rates of interest to those 
who are willing to take the risk of the profit or loss to be 
derived from its investment. 

With regard to the effects resulting from this reduction 
in the rate of income derivable from investments, several 
important conclusions may be drawn. 

First, a reduction in the rate of income from invested 
property means in the final analysis that mankind pays to 
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the owners of its machinery of production and distribution 
less than it had before been paying for the use of that ma- 
chinery; in other words, labor obtains a larger, and capi- 
tal a smaller, share of the compensation paid for the pro- 
duction and distribution of products, anda greater proportion 
of the price of every article produced forthe consumption of 
the rich or of the poor goes to pay for the labor, whether 
of hand or of brain, that has aided in its production and 
transportation, and a less proportion for the use of the 
machinery which has helped to produce it and to transport 
it to the consumer. 

Second, a reduction in the rate of income from in- 
vested property means a smaller inducement to mankind 
to save and accumulate property as a means of provision 
for future support in sickness or in old age, or for raising 
and improving the condition of one’s family or of one’s 
posterity. For the encouragement of a provident spirit it 
is most important, not only that the means of providing 
for the future should exist, but that its existence should be 
so well established as to give men the certain knowledge 
that present saving and self-denial will bring yearly in the 
future, to themselves or to those whom they desire to 
benefit, an appreciable return. It is essential also for 
the maintenance of the world’s great charitable and edu- 
cational establishments, for the support of hospitals, colleges, 
and asylums, that liberal annual returns should be derivable 
from the invested funds by which such institutions are 
supported. 

Third, we may expect that the income derivable from 
investments will continue to decline until war or other 
disaster comes to destroy large amounts of existing capital, 
or until large amounts of new capital are needed to furnish 
the means for supplanting the present machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution by newly invented machinery or 
for adding improved machinery. 

As the field for so investing capital that it may bring 
annual returns of income to its ownersis at any given time 
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distinctly limited in extent, and as its limits have in recent 
years been nearly reached, we may conclude that the pub- 
lic interests demand that a few individuals of great wealth 
should not be allowed to monopolize the greater part of 
this field, but that there should be left open to the multi- 
tude opportunities to invest their small earnings in railroad 
shares, in factory stocks, and in all other desirable invest- 
ments. If, as has recently seemed to be the tendency of 
the times, a few men can monoplize the ownership of all 
the railroads in the country, one great section of the field 
for income-producing investments will become closed to 
the rest of mankind, who must then seek to place their in- 
vestments in more obscure and less desirable portions of 
the investment field. A similar result would follow the 
action of government in assuming the sole ownership of 
railroads, or in taxing out of existence all private owner- 
ship of real estate; for such action would greatly restrict 
the field for individual investment, and would tend to 
force men who wish to provide for the future to abandon 
the attempt to do so by investment, and to resort to the 
expedient of hoarding gold or some other imperishable but 
unproductive article, as in former times when the owner- 
ship of real estate was monopolized by kings and nobles, 
and when there existed but little of the machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution. The ultimate result would natur- 
ally and inevitably be to create the tendency to live for the 
present only, without thought for the morrow. 

The extent of the field for income-producing invest- 
ments being dependent upon the amount of the current 
consumption of products, it follows that the general prac- 
tice of economy in consumption does not necessarily tend 
to bring about the result sought to be attained by this 
practice, namely, the increase of income-producing invest- 
ments. Indeed, if all men, in their desire to accumulate 
income-producing investments, should become miserly in 
their mode of life, should live on the simplest and cheapest 
food and wear the meanest clothing, should cease to build 
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houses or to buy furniture, should stop traveling and ab- 
stain from all amusement,—they would utterly defeat their 
actuating purpose, for they would substantially destroy all 
possibility of the existence of income-producing invest- 
ments. Ifthe consumption of all the products of machinery 
were in this way reduced to a minimum, there would be 
substantially no profit in the ownership of the machinery 
of production; and the more the consumption of products 
is reduced, the less use there must be for the machinery of 
distribution, and the less profit in its ownership. If con- 
sumption stops and all machinery lies idle, stagnation in 
every kind of business must ensue, and the rents of real 
estate must fall to the lowest level. 

Although the actual existing world is by no means a 
world of misers seeking for income-producing investments, 
and, with that end in view, reducing the consumption of 
products to the lowest possible limits, yet we may see that 
the tendency to save is becoming strong enough to acquire 
an important influence on the working-out of the problem 
which we have under consideration. We have seen that, 
to increase the possibilities for income-producing invest- 
ments, the general consumption of products must be in- 
creased: here we encounter the fact that the only people 
who have the power to increase that consumption are the 
well-to-do classes, among whom the desire to obtain these 
investments is so prevalent; while this power is prin- 
cipally in the hands of those individuals whose wealth is so 
great that they are unable to spend their entire incomes, 
and whose main object in life appears to be to pile up 
many millions or tens or hundreds of millions of invested 
property for the amazement of mankind. The consump- 
tion of products by the masses is limited by their ability to 
purchase those products, and that ability is dependent in 
the main upon the employment which they receive from 
their richer neighbors. The variable element in that con- 
sumption of products, upon which consumption alone all 
income-producing investments are based, depends there- 
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fore in the main upon the inclination of the well-to-do 
classes to save or tospend. So long, indeed, as they em- 
ploy their savings in the creation of new machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution, in building new factories, ware- 
houses, railroads, and steamships, the poor will obtain full 
employment and good wages, and the needed consumption 
of products will go bravely on; but when it begins to ap- 
pear that this machinery has attained a capacity of produc- 
duction in excess of that demand for its products which is 
ready and willing to pay for them at least the cost of pro- 
duction, then the factories, warehouses, railroads, and 
steamships will fail to pay the usual dividends, and the 
owners, finding themselves without their accustomed in- 
come, will begin to retrench their expenses, to lessen their 
consumption of products, and to employ less assistance 
from labor; the creation of new buildings and new ma- 
chinery will stop, and thus many workmen will be thrown 
out of employment; the working of the machinery which 
has proved superfluous will stop also, and thereby other 
workers will be forced to become idle. As the wages of 
working people are their chief dependence for the obtain- 
taining of products for consumption, the general con- 
sumption of products must by these causes be still further 
reduced, and the excess of machinery and the general par- 
alysis of business must become more evident. Of all this 
the world has within the last twenty years seen proof, the 
most striking example having been that furnished by the 
great depression in trade beginning in 1873. Various ex- 
planatory theories have been advanced by economists, but 
most of these have been abandoned even by their most 
ardent supporters. URIEL H. CROCKER. 
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Advantages of City Life. 


What is the reason of the vast proportionate increase 
of population in cities? Why has civilization this trend ? 
That men do congregate more and more in cities is an 
acknowledged fact, and a fact often deplored. Is it de- 
plorable ? 

The advantages of the country are its natural condi- 
tions and comparative independence. The advantages of 
city life are its social conditions and facility of industrial 
relations. Other claims, no doubt, might be advanced on 
both sides, but these appear to be of chief importance. 
The environment of natural conditions is a questionable 
privilege. Civilization is the development of culture out 
of nature. Natural conditions are the foundation, but 
they do not furnish everything our complex nature de- 
mands. As natural, man is an animal; as social, he is 
human. Isolation is not barbarous alone, it is inhuman. 
It deprives man of the re-enforcement of companionship, 
which is necessary to the needful development of his 
strength and intelligence. There are times, of course, 
when isolation is as necessary to mental and physical poise 
as sleep, but these passive periods are only recuperative, 
without the tingling eagerness of activity that stimulates 
the capacity to achieve and to enjoy. 

Even the farmer, however, can do little totally un- 
aided, and at best his companionship, which is determined 
rather by necessity than choice, is restricted; therefore, the 
city draws with all the pulsing power of its million hearts 
and brains. Davie recommends a hall bedroom in New 
York in preference to a farm in Kansas. Many are of his 
opinion, and perhaps wisely, since a successful pioneer 
must be a man of exceptional energy and directive power, 
willing to forego, not congenial society only, but the com- 
mon comforts of life. There is, indeed, a sense of strength 
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and freedom in the knowledge of complete independence, 
which to some is ample compensation for any sacrifice. 
But this same sense of independence is with those who 
can make themselves captains of industry; they hold their 
livelihood, not in their hands, but in their heads. Such 
men also are exceptions, and they must work hard and 
risk much to gain and to maintain their supremacy. It 
takes a Vanderbilt in shrewdness to ‘‘buy opportunities 
and sell achievements.” Even those men who with the 
effort could overcome obstacles often prefer less exertion 
with less independence. This is made painfully apparent 
by the frequent choice, even of professional men, of the dull 
semi-security of routine work in government offices, where 
they are simply political hangers-on, rather than of a career 
with larger possibilities of endeavor and result. 

The tendency of modern life, with its labor-saving 
machinery and its wholesale methods of manufacture and 
distribution, is certainly toward inertia of directive power 
in the individual; it develops one head for a thousand 
hands. This means less labor for the thousand, more 
required capacity in the one, and both results increase 
the tendency toward aggregate development at individual 
expense. Rut organization also is to be taken into the 
account. In all life, the organized is higher than the 
unorganized. Where there is no specialization of func- 
tion, the type of life is low; where one organ does the 
work of all, the result is unsatisfactory. Industrial rela- 
tions are more readily adjusted in the city than in the 
country, because much of the labor is done by machinery, 
and the work that must be done by hand is done over and 
over until it becomes mechanical. Moreover, in the city 
collective labor largely replaces individual exertion. Of 
this arrangement, roads, houses, the conveyance of water 
and light, are conspicuous examples. Co-operation, in 
the sense of work collectively performed to the end of im- 
provement of social conditions, impossible in the country, 
is an essential factor of city life. 
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The gradual extension of boundaries and the virtual 
lessening of distances by means of rapid communication 
bring increasingly large areas within the influence of 
urban life; indeed, it has become conceivable that Europe 
and the United States shall become entirely urban or sub- 
urban, with portions set apart, as parks are now, for the 
raising of perishable food. Prince Krapotkine has shown 
how several different crops a year can be raised on the 
same land without regard to the quality of the soil, the in- 
gtedients of which, with no more productive a foundation 
than an asphalt pavement, can be varied at will. 

The education for such co-operative life has already 
begun, for the civilization that depends upon mechanics 
means some measure of technical training for all. Each 
factory operative now must know how to feed and run his 
part of the machine. When the ‘‘magic button” becomes 
our universal servant, every household must have its en- 
gineer. Horses were once the only motive-power of our 
street-cars, accomplishing the task in all sorts of weather 
and under all conditions of travel, often by dint of cruel 
exertion that excited the sympathy of passengers. Now 
the cable and the trolley fail to work when they are needed 
most, in the midst of sleet and snow, and every one is help- 
less in the blocked streets, and sympathy is kept strictly 
for home consumption. When something better replaces 
both horses and cables, and we drive about in electrical 
carriages, all coachmen must be electricians and stable- 
boys skilled mechanics. For, while the development of 
directive power is checked by the system that gives to one 
head the guidance of many hands, it is also stimulated by 
the tendency of machinery to make man’s labor that of the 
brain instead of the muscles. 

This brings us to the diffusion of intelligence, which 
is one of the chief advantages of city life. Exchange of 
experience is supplement or substitute for education, and 
attrition of minds is inevitable in large assemblages of in- 
dividuals. Then the newspaper, every twelve hours or 
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less, puts one in touch with humanity throughout the 
world, and the more highly developed social conditions 
bring into life great possibilities of pleasure. Moreover, 
consciously or unconsciously, excitement is an attraction. 
The inhabitant of the city is under the constant pressure 
of stimulation,—to vice, it may be, or to high e 
In any case, what is in him has the opportunity to come 
out; for city life offers opportunity to every individual. 

Equality is not a matter of nature but of culture. Men 
are born free and equal only in the sense that no man has 
the right to enslave another. Political freedom exists 
when all men may share equally in determining their gov- 
ernment. Where a man is governed without voice or vote, 
he is a slave; where his vote is not equal to that of any of 
his fellow-men, by so much is his freedom infringed. 
‘« The average sense of all is better for all than the best sense 
of any.’”’ Socially, however, men are born dependent and 
unequal, and only through the action of the mind in assimi- 
lating the experience of the race can they reach a plane of 
equality. 

Moreover, each individual has, locked in his personality, 
a secret, a problem, meant to benefit himself and the race. 
It is the sphinx’s conundrum, and each must solve it or 
perish. The city offers a million opportunities for its so- 
lution where the country offers one. A Thoreau or an 
Emerson may find sermons in the running brooks, but 
most of us need more explicit teaching, and this the city 
affords. All the faculties are stimulated to the highest 
exercise, and the achievement of an entire population re- 
enforces individual effort. Failing, one may try again, 
starting on a lower level; it is only the totally incompetent 
who lie prone in a pitiful heap at the foot of the ladder of 
endeavor. Always the constructive element is stronger 
than the destructive, and for one that falls, a hundred rise. 
So the standard of living is lifted higher and higher, while 
the fallen receive the aid of the successful and their chil- 
dren an education that shall prevent their fall. This is 
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the aim of the public schools, and an aim that ex- 
perience must ultimately attain. With civilization there 
is no longer independence, butinterdependence. No man 
lives or dies to himself alone; physically, mentally, and 
morally he is lifted up or dragged down by his fellows, 
but this united effort gains for each a freedom that would 
otherwise be impossible of attainment. This is the signifi- 
cance of all organization; the unavailing effort of one is 
multiplied by the efforts of all, and the strength of many 
makes a mighty power which upholds the world. Nor 
does the individual lose; each individuality is a thousand- 
fold more forceful in that it has the support of the tremen- 
dous appliances worked out by the minds and arms of all. 
A bar, however strong, is of little use as a lever unless it has 
something to rest upon. With the universe at command, 
what cannot the individual achieve ? 

LEONORA B. HALSTED. 





Sixty Years of the English Poor Law. 


To understand the task which confronts the Royal 
Commission deputed to ascertain ‘‘ whether any alterations 
in the system of Poor Law relief are desirable in the case 
of persons whose destitution is occasioned by incapacity _ 
for work, resulting from old age, or whether assistance 
could otherwise be afforded in those cases,’’ and also to 
understand the other demands made by Poor Law reform- 
ers which are at present outside the reference of the Royal 
Commission, it is necessary to have some idea of the work 
of the Poor Law as it has been administered since 1834. 
England had had a Poor Law system for centuries before 
that time; but in 1834 the system was made uniform all 
over England and Wales, and placed on an entirely new 
basis, on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
which had inquired into what has been frequently desig- 
nated as the ‘‘ pig-stye”’ era of the English Poor Law sys- 
tem. A terrible crisis in Poor Law administration had 
been reached before the appointment of the Commission 
which reported in 1834, and it is doubtful if Parliament 
ever assigned a Board of Commissioners a more difficult 
task than that deputed to the organization known for thir- 
teen years after 1834 as the Central Poor Law Board. 
This Board stood aloof from Parliament, and to it was en- 
trusted the work of reorganizing, remodeling, and extend- 
ing the Poor Law system, on lines laid down by the Act 
of 1834. The new Board laid the foundation of the pres- 
ent system, and, except in a few particulars, the Royal 
Commission appointed by Mr. Gladstone’s government 
will find that the Poor Law is still administered according 
to the plan of the Commissioners who inaugurated the 
new system and were the central authority responsible for 
its administration between 1834 and 1847. 
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What the Central Poor Law Commissioners did be- 
tween 1834 and 1847 was to divide England and Wales 
into eleven Poor Law districts, to subdivide these districts 
into union-counties, and again to subdivide these into 
unions, which are the local units for Poor Law administra- 
tion. There are now 648 of these Poor Law unions, with 
an average population of 45,000 per union. Each union is 
independent of its neighbors, and answerable only to the 
Local Government Board for the way in which it administers 
the Poor Law within the territory over which it exercises 
jurisdiction, and within which it has the power of levying 
and collecting Poor’s Rates. A number of parishes or 
townships are grouped together to form one union. ‘They 
jointly bear the cost of building and maintaining the work- 
house and of relieving the resident and vagrant poor. 
The superintendence of the local administration of relief is 
in the hands of what is known as the Board of Guardians 
for the Relief of the Poor. This Board is generally elected 
annually. Annual elections were at first the invariable 
rule, but within the last few years some of the unions, 
with the sanction of the Local Government Board, the 
body which succeeded the Central Poor Law Commission, 
have adopted the plan of triennial elections, and are claim- 
ing to have effected some economy and secured a better 
administration of the law by the change. 

Every householder, male and female, who pays his or 
her quota to the relief of the poor is entitled to vote at 
the election of Guardians. Plural voting is part of the 
system, and a rate-payer’s votes are in proportion to the 
annual sum which is levied upon him for the maintenance 
of the pocr. There was never any law prohibiting women 
from acting as members of these boards; but it was not 
until 1875 that a woman was elected as Poor Law Guardian. 
In that year Miss Martha Merington was elected on the 
Kensington Board, London, and since that time there has 
been a gradual increase in the number of women elected as. 
Guardians, until in 1892 the number stood at 136. Thisis 
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not large in view of the fact that there are in all 648 
unions, and considering the extent to which women have 
gone into politics and other departments of public life in 
England during the last fifteen years. One reason for the 
comparatively small number of woman Guardians is the 
fact that until November last the rating qualifications for 
Poor Law Guardians seriously told against women, as it 
also did in keeping working men out of this department of 
public usefulness. The fixing of the qualification of a 
Guardian is a matter in the hands of the Local Government 
Board, which hitherto has been supposed to consider the 
circumstances of each union and fix the qualification ac- 
cordingly. All that the law stipulated was that the quali- 
fication should not exceed a ratable value of £40 per 
annum. Usually the Guardians in a union reported to the 
Local Government Board what would be a convenient and 
desirable qualification in their union,and the Board generally 
acted upon this local recommendation. Thusit came about 
that the qualification varied from a £10 ratable value in a 
Yorkshire union to the maximum figure of £40 in some of 
the unions in London, where there is a wealthy residential 
population, or where the trading and professional middle 
classes desired to maintain the administration of the Poor 
Law as exclusively as possible in their own hands, and to 
keep off the Board those who paid but small amounts to the 
Poor’s Rate. 

As the Poor’s Rate is the basis of all assessment for 
local government and for some imperial purposes, it may 
be well at this point briefly to explain the working of the 
system. ll local rates are based upon the annual letting 
value of the house in which the rate-payer lives, or of the 
lands and buildings of which he is the occupant. It does 
not matter for rating purposes whether the occupier is the 
owner or only a tenant. Except in the case of cottage 
property, in respect of which there is a system of com- 
pounding for rates, every occupant pays the rates due in 
respect of his house, and his goods can be levied upon in 
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case of default. Rate is the term used to signify a local 
tax; the word tax is employed only in connection with as- 
sessments for imperial purposes. A householder’s con- 
tributions to the Poor’s Rate, the Improvement, Police, and 
School Rates, as well as his assessment to the Inhabited 
House Duty—a tax for imperial purposes—are all based 
upon the assessment of the Poor Fund. These assessments 
are made by a committee, elected annually for this purpose, 
and the only appeal from it is to the law courts. It would 
take too long to go into the intricacies of the assessment 
system; but it may be stated that, as a rule, the assess- 
ment committee arrives at a fair estimate of the letting 
value of a house, and then fixes the assessment : about 
two-thirds of that value. 

There has been a strong feeling of late in favor of 
women on Poor Law Boards. The work of administrating 
some departments of the Poor Law is eminently suited to 
women; but few women having time to give to the work 
have had at the same time the necessary property or occu- 
pation qualification for a seat on a Poor Law Board. 
Within the last two years also there has been a demand 
for working class members on these bodies. Working 
men to the number of eighteen or twenty are now in the 
House of Commons; they are also members of City 
Councils, School Boards, and of Benches of Magistrates in 
incorporated boroughs. But so far they have had no place 
on Poor Law Boards. The rating and property qualifica- 
tion which prevented their election, and also in many 
cases the election of women, was protested against at the 
last general election by Poor Law reformers of the Radical 
school, who endeavored to commit candidates for the House 
of Commons seeking their suffrages to a change in the 
policy of the Local Government Board in this matter. No 
sooner was the unionist government out of office than the 
Radicals directed the new president’s attention to this 
grievance, and on the 24th of November Mr. Fowler is- 
sued an order applicable to all Boards of Guardians in 
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England and Wales, fixing the qualification at a uniform 
ratable value of 45. 

This order will have the effect of making it possible to 
nominate workingmen and women, hitherto excluded on 
account of the rating qualification, but it will not insure 
their election as Poor Law Guardians. It makes it impos- 
sible for the property-owning and large rate-paying class 
to exclude small rate-payers from the boards, as they could 
do under the arrangement which has held good almost 
from the time when the new Poor Law came into opera- 
tion. But with the system of plural voting still in vogue, 
the property owners and large rate-payers can elect their 
representatives to the exclusion of the small rate-payers, 
unless the small rate-payers are well-organized, and care- 
fully schooled into ‘‘ plumping’”’ for the candidates of their 
class. 

The elections for members of Boards of Guardians are 
not by ballot, as are parliamentary, municipal, and school 
board elections, but by a clumsy system under which vot- 
ing papers are delivered at the homes of the electors. 
There is no pay, no perquisite, no patronage, and no privi- 
lege of any kind attaching to the office of Poor Law 
Guardians, and hitherto there has been no great competi- 
tion for places on the boards. Political feeling and politi- 
cal influences, however, have rarely had anything directly 
to do with the Poor Law within the union areas, and men 
are usually elected to the Boards of Guardians because they 
have time to give to the Board's business, because they are 
trusted by their neighbors, and frequently because they 
are large rate-payers and on this account will, it is as- 
sumed, work for an economic administration of the Poor 
Law. ‘‘Keep down the rates” is the maxim of these 
men, and it is the maxim of the large rate-payers who sup- 
port them at the elections. 

When the Board is assembled in its weekly or fortnightly 
session, all applicants, except tramps and vagrants, have 
to make an appearance before it with their claims for re- 
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lief. Usually before this interview the applicant has seen 
the relieving officer, who has investigated the case and is 
prepared to give all details as to antecedents and present 
circumstances to the Board or the Relief Committee when 
the case is called. If the applicant is an able-bodied man 
with a family, and in distress through want of work, he will 
be compelled to go into the workhouse and take his family 
with him. For none but medical relief, except in very 
special circumstances, is ever given outside the house to 
able-bodied paupers. 

The payment of Poor’s Rates is the only qualification 
for the parliamentary franchise, and when a man ceases to 
pay rates, or ceases to occupy rooms, or a house in respect 
of which they are paid, and receives from instead of con- 
tributing to the Poor’s Rate fund, his name is struck off the 
roll of electors, and he is disfranchised for at least one 
year, often for a longer period, no matter how small the 
relief he may have had fromthe union. This is held to 
be a hardship by the leaders of the unemployed, and for 
this reason, and also because of their dislike of the Poor 
Law as now administered, the socialist labor leaders have 
all along advised the unemployed to insist on relief works 
being provided for them by the municipal authorities 
rather than by the Boards of Guardians, whose statutory 
duties are to administer relief, and to see that no one suffers 
from lack of shelter, of clothing, or of food. 

Nearly all the Boards of Guardians, which administer 
both in-door and out-door relief, grant out-door relief exclu- 
sively to old people of good character who are past work, 
and are living with friends or relatives, or receiving some 
help from them and do not ask the union to support them 
entirely. Each year, however, sees a reduction in the 
proportion of out-door relief, and an increase in the pro- 
portion of in-door relief. 

It is in London that the endeavor to limit all relief to 
that offered within the workhouse has been carried to the 
greatest length. Several of the London unions are held 
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up as models in this respect to the provincial unions, es- 
pecially to those in rural England—unions in Norfolk, 
Dorset, North Wales, and Herefordshire, in which counties 
from 39.4 to 46.4 per thousand of the population are pau- 
pers, and in which persons receiving out-door relief num- 
ber from 33.6 per thousand in Hereford to 39.2 in Norfolk. 
Pauperism is lowest in the manufacturing counties of the 
North and Midlands. In Lancashire, for instance, the 
total number of paupers per thousand is only 18.2, of 
which 6.5 are in the workhouses and 11.7 are in receipt of 
out-door relief. 

The figures as to pauperism which have been quoted 
apply only to three classes—paupers in the workhouse, 
pauper children in the workhouse or in schools apart from 
the workhouse, and out-door paupers, mostly old people 
who are in receipt of doles from the Poor Law funds. In- 
creasing attention of late years has been given to the sec- 
ond of these classes—to pauper children. Boarding-out in 
working-class families has been extensively tried. Poor 
Law authorities differ as to the success attending this 
mode of dealing with the children. There is, however, 
no difference of opinion as to the success attending the 
plan of completely separating the pauper children from 
the older paupers, and establishing them in schools alto- 
gether apart from the workhouses.- The aim of Guardians 
who adopt this plain is to eradicate the pauper taint, and 
to give the children a really good start in life. The plan 
seems to be realizing expectations in a satisfactory degree. 
The children are given as good an elementary education 
as is given in the free elementary schools established 
under the School Boards; and in the case of boys, more 
care is taken as to their apprenticeship than is bestowed 
upon most boys of the laboring artisan and lower middle 
classes. Few of the boys from the Poor Law Schools are 
allowed to grow up without a trade or handicraft, and thus 
drift into the ranks of clerks of a poor grade or of un- 
skilled day laborers. Many of the boys go into the Royal 
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Navy, others into the army, principally into the regimental 
bands, for every Poor Law School has its band; but each 
boy is allowed to exercise his individual choice in the mat- 
ter of a trade, and no boy is coerced into joining the army 
or the navy. Domestic service claims most of the girls. 
Last year there were 24,897 boys and girls in the Poor Law 
Schools of England and Wales. 

Two other classes come within the administration of 
the Poor Law, to which so far no reference has been made. 
These are lunatics and tramps. As regards lunatics who 
require special care, these are usually sent to the county or 
district asylums, where their maintenance is paid for by 
the unions from which they come. The treatment of lun- 
atics under the Poor Law has been as good and as humane 
as the treatment of pauper children. In these two depart- 
ments of their work, few of the Boards of Guardians have 
now any adverse critics. 

Tramps have long been a source of trouble and per- 
plexity to Poor Law Guardians. While the proportion of 
ordinary paupers to population has been falling for the 
last thirty or thirty-five years, the number of tramps and 
vagrants has been increasing. On the first of January in 
1858, the total number of tramps housed and fed in the 
workhouses of England and Wales was 2,416. On the 
first of January, 1892, the number was 6,988, higher than 
it has been in any year since 1869, when on the first of 
July 7,946 tramps were relieved. From 1858 to 1871 the 
number of tramps increased at such an extraordinary rate 
that more stringent regulations were deemed necessary in 
dealing with them, and in November, 1871, new orders 
were issued by the Local Government Board. Under 
these rules, when a tramp was received at the casual ward 
he was searched and bathed, his clothes were taken from 
him, and if they appeared to need it, were dried and dis- 
infected. He was lodged in a separate cell and detained 
until eleven o’clock the next day, or until he had broken a 
certain weight of stones for use on the highway, or picked 
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a certain quantity of oakum, a task demanded cf him in 
return for the supper and breakfast of bread and gruel or 
bread and soup, and the shelter the union had provided 
for him. About ten years later, in 1882, another endeavor 
was made to decrease the number of tramps. This time 
the Local Government Board asked further powers from 
Parliament. What is known as the Casual Poor Act was 
passed, and under its provisions a tramp or casual cannot 
discharge himself from the workhouse casual ward until 
nine o’clock on the morning of the second day. If he ap- 
pears for a second time in the same ward within the space 
of a month, he may be detained until the fourth day. For 
three or four years these new regulations had the effect of 
diminishing the number of tramps. On the first of July, 
1881, the year before Parliament adopted the Casual Poor 
Act, the number of tramps relieved was 6,215. When the 
new law came into force the number at once fell to 4,552 
in 1883. Next year it was 4,899, and the year following 
4,866. Then in 1886 it began to mount upward again. 
On the first of January in that year it was 5,540, and it has 
continued to increase, until last year the total of 6,988 was 
reached. 

Tramps, and women who are mothers without being 
wives, and come into the workhouse again and again to be 
confined, discharging themselves as soon as they are able to 
go about, are the despair of Poor Law administrators, and 
when once the Poor Law question is reopened they will 
ask for power to deal more stringently with each of these 
two classes. The English tramp differs in some respects 
from the American tramp. He goes about the country 
with his women-kind and his children, and once in the 
tramp class he seldom leaves it, and finally ends his life in 
the workhouse hospital or in the old men’s ward of a union 
in which he has managed to secure a settlement. 

It is the cutting down of out-door relief which has 
forced the question of Old Age Pensions upon the country, 
for, in the unions where there is no out-door relief, old peo- 
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ple of good character, whose lot in life has never enabled 
them to make provision for old age, are forced into the 
workhouse, and compelled to associate with people of a 
totally different and altogether more unworthy class—peo- 
i ple whose whole career has been vicious and criminal. Of 
the number of persons who have passed the age of sixty in 
England, it is computed that 42 per cent end their days 
in the workhouse, or are in receipt of out-door relief in the 
closing days of their life. It is therefore altogether be- 
yond argument that some provision has to be made by the 
state for the aged poor, and the question to be determined 
by the Royal Commission is whether it cannot be done in 
some better way than is possible within the lines of the 
existing Poor Law. EDWARD PorRITT. 














Among the Magazines. 


—RussIA, with its vast extent of territory, its past of 
turbulency, its present of possibility, with its sharply con- 
trasted natural and hational characteristics, detaches itself, 
forceful and picturesque, from the dull background of a 
somewhat material and prosaic century, and compels our 
attention. Ordinarily we do not expect discussion of the 
economic conditions of a country to interest by any appeal 
to the imagination, by any touch of pathos or of prophecy ; 
but just that kind and degree of interest is aroused by 
‘*Considerations sur l’Economie Rurale de la Russie” in 
the /ournal des Economistes for February. The author’s 
graphic pen brings before us the peasant life of the great 
country—a life, whether on the grassy steppes, the central 
plain, or the wonderful black-soil land, oppressed with hope- 
less and inexorable conditions; or, having with singular 
clearness and thoroughness put us in possession of the 
causes and the results of these conditions, sharply portrays 
in a closing paragraph what, by the inevitable advance of 
civilization, the slow but certain process of evolution, must 
be the future of Russia. 

The immense plain between its northern forests and 
its southern steppes is the wheat country, of Russia 
not only, but of the world; for in a given period wheat 
formed fifty-four per cent of the entire exportation of the 
empire, while it was but sixteen per cent in the United 
States, the next largest wheat-growing country. This im- 
mense production brings no prosperity to the toiling peas- 
antry, who live a life of unmitigated, uncompensated toil 
in spite of it—indeed, because of it. More than seven- 
eighths of the entire population live by the product of the 
soil, and this product is invariably wheat, except what is 
needed by each laborer for home consumption; there is no 
buying and selling, no exchange of product even, and there- 
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fore this unanimity of product in so vast a region creates 
a fatally low price. Says M. Inostranietz: 


It isin the early times of Europe’s economic history that we must look for 
conditions like those now existing in Russia ; and there would still be essen- 
tial differences. In France we must go back to the sixteenth or even to the 
fifteenth century to find this absolute predominance of grain-culture over all 
other aspects of human industry, these primitive methods of production, 
wooden implements of agriculture, laborious modes of harvesting, and the 
practice of individual families living each on whatit can produce. Conception 
of the modern forms of human activity, whose development elsewhere has 
changed the aspect of all things, has hardly penetrated here. 


The wonderful black-soil country, bounded on the 
north by a sinuous line running from the Austro-Hunga- 
rian frontier on the west, from about the fifty-first degree 
of latitude eastward to about the fifty-seventh degree, owes 
its name to the vegetable mould which covers it thickly, in 
some places to the depth of several inches. But this great 
natural advantage, which, judiciously used, would so largely 
contribute to the national prosperity, has been ignorantly 
abused. The peasant farmers take crops from fields year 
after year, never allowing the wooden plough to go deeper 
than the mould, never returning any fertilizing element to 
the soil. When their fields are exhausted, they must take 
others. All their laborious toil, therefore, but devastates 
the country; they cut down every forest and level every 
hill, leaving the land over which they pass a desolate, un- 
inhabitable plain. The modes of life in the steppes and 
in the north are detailed, and the methods of tribute to the 
landed proprietors, in the days of serfdom and by the peas- 
ants who were by Alexander’s decree ‘‘ at once freed, pro- 
tected, and enchained.” For, by acommunal arrangement, 
not only the land owned, but the man who owns it, is in subjection to the 
commune ; he cannot emigrate, he cannot travel, he cannot even hunt in his 
own fields, or transact business in his own house, without the consent of his 
neighbors, and this is obtained never without difficulty, always at great 
expense. 

The French intellect for some reason has been able to 
arrive at an estimate of the contradictory subtleties of the 
Russian character which we feel to be more accurate than 


any estimate of the Russians themselves; so that it is high 
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praise to say that this article combines a Frenchmen’s keen 
and delicate perception with the intimate knowledge of an 
observing native. Its perusal brings the conviction that 
through evolution of diversified industries, of manufactures 
and of commerce, not through political revolution, must sal- 
vation come to Russia. One thinks of Hawthorne’s musing 
over ‘‘ the inestimable treasure of improvement won from an 
experience of pain.” If this be true, if nations as individ- 
uals must suffer before they can enjoy, and if pain under- 
gone is any measure of joy to come, surely, winds of rap- 
ture from the gladdest summits of the Delectable Moun- 
tains will sweep even the mist of remembered sadness 
from Russia’s future. 





—PAN is dead indeed; even the echoes of the sweet 
Arcadian pipes have died away; myth and fable and poem 
have had their bright day. Now fact and statistics and irre- 
fragable proof are the material furnished to the workers— 
sterner stuff, but well suited for foundation: who may tell 
what may be the wondrous superstructure reared thereon? 
Surely, nothing can more conclusively show the century’s 
tendency than the subject chosen for consideration by 
Havelock Ellis in the A//antic for March, ‘‘The Ances- 
try of Genius.”” Many of us have been apt to consider 
genius as a direct gift of the gods, a divine madness, an 
attribute too rare and subtle and brilliant for analytical 
manipulation; with eyes blinded by its radiant glow or its 
corruscating splendors, we have been content to worship, as 
the Athenians of old, at the shrine of the Unknown. Now 
we learn that it is simply a matter of race-fusion, that as 
surely as the lightning’s flash follows the compact of the 
storm-clouds, so surely the intermingling of unlike races 
brings the brightness of genius into the world. The re- 
sult of the author’s investigations may be summarized with 
almost the exactness of a scientific formula. From the 
fusion of the ‘‘widely divergent races now occupying 
Europe, the one tall, fair, and usually long-headed, the 
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other short, dark, and usually broad-headed,’’ come our 
poets, the ‘‘ fine flowering of genius’’; while distinguished 
scientists and politicians are always of pure race. How- 
ever, this unknown quantity is not wholly eliminated from 
life’s equation. The author admits that, 

owing to its complexity, the question as to what extent the facts of the par- 
entage of genius can be reduced to law has not yet been seriously studied 
. . . that this cross-breeding is not the only factor in the causation of genius. 
So, besides the divine spark, we may still number among 
the merely material factors in the production of genius 
the influences of education and cultivation, and of the 
many forces of a complex civilization. 

Curiously supplementary to the line of thought here 
indicated, and suggestive of strange possibilities, is a just- 
published book, ‘‘ National Life and Character,’’ which, 
basing its reasoning on the effects of war upon population, 
the decline of the family, the physical deterioration conse- 
quent upon concentration in cities, offers the startlingly 
original proposition that the black and the yellow races will 
finally crowd out the higher races and become dominant, 
intermarriage following as an inevitable consequence. If, 
then, the flowering of genius has heretofore resulted from 
fusion of peoples differing in conformation of head and 
color of hair, what strange and radiant rose of flame will 
spring from the fusion of races where the element of 
difference is so radical as to permeate every fibre of being, 
so intense as to become instinctive repulsion or conscious 
antagonism ? Shall the last, then, be verily first? Shall 
the dusky, despised peoples indeed became the ultimate and 
perfect human type, lifted into millenial splendors by the 
centuries of achievement of the proud white race, quick- 
ened by absorption of its concentrated life-essence into 
marvelous fruition ? 





—A pasTepoch, paralleling any future possibilities in its 
influence upon the race, is described in ‘‘ The New Spirit,” 
a critical study of the Renaissance by J. Addington Sy- 
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monds in the Fortnightly Review for March. He summarizes 
the causes and effects of the Renaissance from the standpoint 
of artist, scholar, jurist, scientist, continuing: 

Yet, we shall find that neither one of these answers, nor yet all of them 
together, can adequately explain the multiplicity and apparent incongruity 
of those phenomena which made the interval between 1450 and 1550 the most 
marvelous period that the world has known. In the word Renaissance or 
palingenesis, in the idea of Europe rousing herself from the torpor which had 
weighed upon her for ten centuries, we detect a spiritual regeneration, a 
natural crisis, not to be explained by this or that phenomenon of its develop- 
ment, but to be accepted as a gigantic movement for which at length the time 
was come. 


Upon his conception of the Renaissance as essentially 
intellectual the author bases his presentation of its prominent 
phases. First and fundamental he places the regaining of 
personality, instancing Frederick II,—‘‘the incarnation of 
the first effective force of the Renaissance, personality in 
the sphere of thought, self-conscious of its aims, self- 
governed in its conduct,”—St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
and Dante. Some measure of intellectual freedom having 
been gained, the phase of intellectual curiosity naturally 
followed. A keen desire to know what life had been, un- 
shadowed by thought of eternity or damnation, seized upon 
men’s minds. The Greek and Latin authors were trans- 
lated, and a world fresh and bright as though newly created 
opened to their impetuous possession. A lucid presenta- 
tion of the phases that inevitably succeed follows, guiding 
the reader to the time when, fortified by curiosity, rational- 
ism, naturalism, the critical reason rejected everything 
which could not be proved by positive methods of analysis. 
In other words, modern science had been born. 

This study crystallizes into sharpest outline all vague 
and confused notions of the Renaissance, and throws out 
in strong relief against its dark historic background this 
mighty epoch, with all its vivid personalities, from Freder- 
ick II, standing grim and determined at its portal, to 
Giordano Bruno, ‘‘ its last and noblest representative .. . 
towering eminent among the powerful characters of that 
age so rich in individualities.” In his vivid portrayal of 
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the conditions which resulted in the Renaissance, Mr. Sy- 
monds has missed an important—perhaps the important 
because basic—cause, thus furnishing another illustration 
of the tendency of historic writing to fail in its interpre- 
tation of the economic laws of the time. If it-could be- 
come a recognized tenet of social study that all institutions 
have their birth and their being in national tastes and 
character, then we should look to the industrial and social 
environment of a people for explanation of any marked 
change in its life; we should not be hopelessly perplexed 
by the ‘‘inscrutability of the laws which govern human 
developments,” but we should know that the potential 
source of the revival of learning and of art, as of the growth 
of political and personal freedom, must be those social con- 
ditions that make possible learning and artistic power and 
the development of personality. From this point of view 
the Renaissance is not an historic miracle, but the mighty 
result of the conditions of the century. The Italian re- 
publics had reached the height of wealth and prosperity 
just before this period. As poverty is always the source of 
ignorance and slavery, so wealth and opportunity are the 
source of intellectual development, spiritual refinement, 
and freedom personal and national. It was by the in- 
evitable working of economic law that the growth of mate- 
rial wealth in Italy during the twelfth and particularly the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was followed by the 
far-reaching movement we call the Renaissance. The 
marvelous blossom of a marvelous civilization opened indeed 
in an atmosphere purely inteliectual and spiritual, but it was 
deeply rooted in a soil made fertile by material prosperity. 
FREE LANCE. 








Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expression of well-digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve the right to criticise freely ali views 
presented in signed articles, whether invited or not. 








OUR ADMONITORY REMARKS to the editor of the 77oy 
Press for his ill-natured and ill-informed assertions about 
Herbert Spencer's intellectual honesty have evidently dis- 
turbed the equanimity of his mind. He has since adopted 
a style of controversy that sinks below the line of respect- 
able recognition. 





WE HAVE RECEIVED several letters asking questions 
regarding the practical working of the scheme suggested 
in our article on the ‘‘ Solution of the Silver Problem” in 
the SociAL Economist for March. To answer these ques- 
tions, many of which are very pertinent, and further to 
elucidate the practical working of the scheme, we shall de- 
vote an article to the subject in an early issue. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN the economic character of 
trades unions and of Knights of Labor is clearly indicated 
in the respective attitudes of Chief Engineer Arthur and 
Grand Master Powderly toward the Ann Arbor situation. 
Mr. Arthur, like a rational reformer, desires to maintain 
all the industrial rights workingmen have acquired, and 
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therefore fights for their legal right tostrike. Mr. Powderly, 
on the other hand, seems very much pleased with Judge 
Ricks’ order because it threatens to destroy the laborers’ 
freedom of action, and evidently hopes that persecution will 
force them into demanding the government ownership of 
railroads. Like revolutionists generally, Mr. Powderly is 
afraid of real remedial reform because it brings improve- 
ment gradually, and thus, by promoting evolution, prevents 
revolution. The man who prefers oppression to improve- 
ment as a means of aiding progress demonstrates his utter 
misconception of social advance and his unfitness for 
leadership. 





THE CourRT of APPEALS in Maryland has decided that 
the single-tax experimentin Hyattsville is unconstitutional. 
It is a mistake to assume, as some appear to do, that this 
settles the question of single tax. The single tax is an 


economic question whose wisdom or unwisdom does not 
rest upon its constitutionality; it must be determined upon 
its economic merits, not by legal decision. We rather re- 
gret that it could not have had a fair trial, because its lit- 
eral application would show the economic fallacy of the 
whole conception. To declare it unconstitutional may help 
to perpetuate it by giving it the air of martyrdom. The 
fallacy in this doctrine lies, not in the fact that it calls for 
the concentration of taxation upon land, but upon the as- 
sumption that original land values can be separated from 
the values due to improvement. A serious attempt actu- 
ally to separate the two would demonstrate the fact that 
land has no value apart from improvement; that the value 
of land, like that of everything else, is based on the cost 
of production, which in the case of labor is the laborer’s 
cost of living, and in the case of land is the cost of making 
it available for productive purposes. If this delusive bubble 
were once pricked, the foundation of the single tax would 
soon evaporate. 
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AFTER TWENTY WEEKS’ lockout, the dispute between 
the Lancashire cotton operatives has terminated in a com- 
promise, the operatives accepting a reduction of about three 
per cent in wages. It may occur to some of our readers 
that the cotton industry is one of England’s oldest and 
leading manufacturing industries, and has had all the free 
trade advantages of which we have heard so much during 
the last six months. As we are promised a taste of these 
in the near future, it may be interesting to note that in 
Fall River, the leading cotton manufacturing centre in 
this country, wages have been voluntarily increased ten 
per cent within a year, while in Lancashire the operatives 
have had to endure a lockout for twenty weeks to prevent 
a reduction of five per cent, and at the close of this pro- 
tracted struggle have been compelled to accept a reduction 
of about three percent. Congressman Breckinridge, Senator 
Mills, and other leaders of the present administration, prom- 
ised in Mr. Cleveland’s presence at the New York Chamber 
of Commerce dinner that the Democratic party would in- 
troduce a policy just the reverse of what we have had 
during the last thirty years. Now, Lancashire and Massa- 
chusetts represent the opposite extremes in this situation. 
Perhaps American operatives will appreciate this change 
if they have to accept Lancashire conditions. 





THE PASSAGE of the Interstate Commerce Law, giving 
power to a political commission to regulate freight tariffs 
and otherwise to control the action of railroads, was hailed 
with great delight by workingmen and their friends as a 
step toward ‘‘ checking the greed of capital.” We opposed 
the measure at the time as in the direction of socialism, 
contending that it would some day react upon the freedom 
of laborers themselves as well as of capitalists. We hardly 
suspected, however, that so slight a step toward government 
ownership of railroads would show the evil effects of pater- 
nalism so early. Judge Ricks’ action, however, throws 
more light on the subject that laborers will appreciate than 
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volumes of argument could have done. Chief Arthur and 
the Brotherhood of Engineers, and through them organ- 
ized labor throughout the country, are now officially in- 
formed that to work for the government affords less freedom 
than to work for private capitalists. The fact that the Ann 
Arbor laborers were employed by a railroad corporation 
whose business is subject to government control is inter- 
preted to mean that laborers employed on the railroad are 
also under government control. Hence, a strike against 
the corporation is a strike against the government, and the 
courts have the right to compel laborers to work for the 
corporation or to put them in jail. A little more govern- 
ment ownership, and the workingmen’s freedom will all be 
gone. Of course, such a decision cannot be permanently 
enforced; to attempt it would be to jeopardize all our in- 
dustrial and political institutions. But the Ann Arbor ex- 
periment may serve as an object-lesson on the subject of 
government ownership of railroads and other industries. 





THE ANN ARBOR STRIKE furnishes another chapter in 
the history of the labor movement in America. It brings 
two things distinctly to the front. First, that American em- 
ployers have not yet learned that labor organizations are a 
necessary and inseparable part of modern industrial con- 
ditions. Despite their boasting over the higher wages and 
superior conditions of American laborers, they array them- 
selves against the labor movement with as much persist- 
ence as did the capitalists of the first quarter of the cen- 
tury in England, clearly demonstrating what laborers gen- 
erally believe, namely, that any improvement they may 
obtain is to be secured in spite of the opposition of the 
employing class. Second, the summary order of Judge 
Ricks, commanding Chief Arthur to nullify the rules of 
the Brotherhood of Engineers regarding strikes, the arrest 
of the engineers who resigned their positions, and the de- 
fense of this opposition, in its economic and social as well 
as legal aspect, demonstrate that the animus of the courts 
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and of the press is distinctly against the rights of organized 
laborers. 

If laborers are to be arrested for organizing and for 
refusing to work for objectionable employers, then a Siberia 
must be created, the army enlarged, and a reign of terror in- 
augurated. American laborers have acquired too much free- 
dom to surrender their rights to anything short of extermi- 
nation. The pressand the political party which undertakes 
that task will properly be regarded as common enemies of 
public welfare, and more dangerous to the republic than all 
the strikes ever instituted. Strikes are usually in favor of 
some improvement in the laborer’s conditions, while the 
legal suppression of labor unions is a blow at the liberties 
of the masses, which have cost centuries of struggle to es- 
tablish, and are dearer to them than any form of govern- 
ment, than industrial institutions or property rights. 





IT IS INTERESTING to observe how thoroughly the New 
York Tribune and the Post agree in their economic inter- 
pretation of Judge Ricks’ attitude toward the Ann Arbor 
strikers. The fost informs us that the wisdom of the 
courts in this instance but voices what it has been advocat- 
ing for ten years. The 7ribune, with its usual ponderous 
seriousness, devotes editorial after editorial to defending 
the economics of this judicial effort to suppress labor 
unions, and reasons thus: 

Ata railroad station in Ohio three hundred men are employed in work- 
ing up material which comes over a Michigan railroad. On their labor depends 
the livelihood of three hundred families. . . . A railroad worker in Michi- 
gan, if he conspires with others to prevent the shipment of the necessary 
materials to these three hundred workers in Ohio, inflicts upon them a wrong 
which he has no right to inflict for his personal gain. He is free to quit work, 
but he is not free to quit under such circumstances that hundreds of wives 
and children will be deprived of their subsistence. 


Now, if this reasoning were accepted, a strike could 
never be permitted, since a laborer could only change his 
employment when he would be sure not to disturb the in- 
terests of any other person. If the Pennsylvania coal- 
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miners should decline to work for starvation wages, it might 
inconvenience the consumers of coal in New York City, 
and perchance stop the working of some factories, and so 
disemploy many laborers, in which case the courts could 
arrest the miners and make them continue work or go to 
jail. Delightful doctrine this for a journal so deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of workingmen as the 7rzbune has re- 
cently professed to be! Suppose this doctrine were applied 
to capitalists, and when a manufacturer closed his factory, 
throwing laborers out of work, he should be arrested and 
put in jailh What would the 7ribune say then? When 
the Carnegie company locked out its laborers, it did not 
occur to the 7ribune to urge this doctrine, nor do we re- 
member to have heard a suggestion of it in the case of the 
Lancashire capitalists, who have kept over 100,000 opera- 
tives out of employment for more than twenty weeks. 





IN DISCUSSING ‘‘The Social Quagmire and the Way 
Out” in the Avena for March, Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace 
shows how absurd a learned man may become by insisting 
upon discussing subjects with which he is unfamiliar. He 
asserts, with the recklessness of a social dreamer, that pov- 
erty and pauperism increase with advancing wealth, quot- 
ing among others Mr. George as authority. One might 
as well quote the Inquisition as authority on the rights of 
free speech. He cites with seeming plausibility, as facts 
demonstrating the truth of his pessimistic assertions, the 
growing work in local charities and the increasing number 
of paupers that die in the workhouse. It appears not to 
occur to Mr. Wallace to attribute the increase in private 
charities to the growing altruistic spirit in the community, 
to be considered as evidence of a higher rather than a 
lower state of civilization. It might be said with truth 
that there are more paupers in Massachusetts than in South 
Carolina. But does that mean that the people are poorer 
in Massachusetts than in South Carolina? Who would be 
mad enough to make such an assertion? It only shows 
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that Massachusetts looks after her poor better than does 
South Carolina. He also assumes, because a larger num- 
ber of paupers died in poorhouses in London in 1891 than 
in 1872, that pauperized poverty is on the increase. He 
gives 6,743 as the number who died in 1872 in poorhouses, 
and 12,473 as the number who died in poorhouses in 1891, 
and exclaims: 


Thus the deaths of paupers in workhouses had increased 85 per cent 
from 1872 to 1891, while the total deaths in London during the same period 
had increased from 70,893 to 90,216, or 27 per cent. 


This makes out that the number of paupers dying in 
poorhouses has increased three times as fast as the total 
number of deaths. Now, this statement is neither true in 
fact nor in economic interpretation. Asa matter of fact, 
the 6,743 who died in poorhouses in 1872 represented a 
fraction over nine per cent of the deaths of London; and 
the 12,443 a fraction over thirteen per cent of the total 
deaths. So that instead of the number dying in poorhouses 
having increased three times as fast as the total of deaths, 
the increase is but a fraction over four percent. The trick 
Mr. Wallace has worked is to base the per cent on the 
original number of deaths in 1872, instead of comparing it 
with the total deaths about which he was talking. The in- 
terpretation of this fact is that the aged poor are better 
cared for, and when they get into the poorhouse are not 
turned out on a frivolous pretext as previously, but if un- 
able to work are cared for until they die, showing greater 
care of the community for its aged poor instead of an in- 
crease of poverty. 

These facts regarding London are cited as indicating 
the decaying condition of England, and the general asser- 
tion is made that the same or worse is true of this country. 
Now, the facts regarding pauperism in London, according 
to the Board of Health returns, are that in 1871 there were 
153,000 paupers, or 47 to every 1,000 of the population; in 
1880 there were but 99,000 paupers, or 27 to every 1,000 
of the population,—a reduction of nearly 50 per cent. 
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Taking all England, in 1860 there were 850,000 paupers, 
or a fraction over 29 to the 1,000 of population; in 1885 
there were only 780,000 paupers, or a fraction over 21 to 
the 1,000 of the population. Of criminals in 1860 there 
were 14,000, or 48 to the 100,000 of the population; in 1885 
there were only 11,000, or 35 tothe 100,000. In other 
words, pauperism diminished nearly 30 per cent and crime 
about 28 per cent from 1860 to 1885. We have not at hand 
the facts for 1890, but those given prove that the tendency 
is the opposite of what Mr. Wallace claims. A man who 
will coolly assert that during the last fifty years the masses 
in America have grown poorer, and that the ‘‘ hours of 
labor should be shorter and the struggle for existence less 
severe, but they are the very opposite of these,” shows an 
incapacity for observing and stating facts that may well 
throw doubt upon his utterances on any other subject. 





Book Reviews. 


A History of Socialism. By THoMaAs Kirkup. Adam and 
Charles Black, London and Edinburgh. 1892. pp. 287. 


Socialism from Genesis to Revelation. By Rev. F. M. 
SPRAGUE. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1893. pp. 474. 

If the extent and importance of public movements can 
be judged by their literature, socialism is rapidly becoming 
the most formidable social movement of the day. Its 
literature is increasing apace. As an English editor recently 
remarked, socialistic writing is now good salable copy in 
the London market. Nearly all the social and industrial 
reform literature in England and America, as well as on 
the continent, is more or less flavored with socialistic 
thinking, and even much of that furnished by scholarly 
writers advocates outright socialism. The idea of basing 
socialism upon abstract conceptions of justice, equality, or 
on religious sentiment, has given place to the definite claim 
of evolutionary socialism,—socialism as the inevitable out- 
come of progressive civilization. The writings of the 
dreamy, Utopian class of socialists, such as More and 
Bellamy, are being replaced by the positive scientific 
socialism of Karl Marx. In dealing with socialism of the 
the future, therefore, economists and statesmen must be 
prepared to deal with it as a question of social science, not 
of social sentiment. 

Kirkup’s History of Socialism is a well-written historic 
narrative of the rise and growth of socialism. The author 
discusses the early French socialism of St. Simon, Fourier, 
and the later socialism of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, and 
of English socialism the work and influence of Owen and 
the Christian socialism of Maurice and Kingsley; he also 
reviews at length and with the ardor of a disciple the work 
of Lassalle and Robertus, and of Karl Marx, whose conclu- 
sions he accepts as the scientific demonstration of social- 
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ism. Although interestingly written, the book shows a 
striking lack of economic discrimination. The postulates 
of the various socialist schools are given as an inevitable 
movement toward a climax of final truth, and the last 
prop upon which the vicious industrial systems of the past 
rested is declared to have been removed by Karl Marx’s 
discovery of the true economic significance of surplus value. 
In his last chapter Mr. Kirkup summarizes in a spirit of 
prophecy, and declares that the competitive system, with 
precarious wage-labor as the lot of the vast majority of the 
people, is not suited to the social development of the future; 
that it is the necessary source of dishonesty, strife, poverty, 
suffering, and monopoly. He points to the development 
of the trust system in America as evidence of the coming 
socialization of capital, there being in his view but one step 
from trust organization to public ownership. If Karl 
Marx’s doctrine of surplus value were as sound as Mr. 
Kirkup thinks it to be, and the wages system as viciousas he 
regards it, the future he predicts might be hailed as an in- 
dustrial millennium; but, fortunately for society, the his- 
toric development of industry and civilization, though 
frequently forced into very circuitous routes, has still 
moved toward a higher plane of social and political life, 
bringing with it greater freedom, individuality, and ma- 
terial prosperity for all, and the possibility and realization 
of a constantly increasing amount of production and a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, so that the desired millen- 
nium is in reality straight ahead, and must be reached by 
more progress of the same kind, not by overthrow of all we 
have, as Mr. Kirkup and his socialist friends sorrowfully 
predict. 

Socialism from Genesis to Revelation is an American prod- 
uct, the author being a Massachusetts minister. The 
book, which is an endeavor to make Christian ethics the 
basis of scientific socialism, has all the flavor of religious 
enthusiasm. ‘The author quotes freely the postulates of 
Marx, the ethical perorations of Henry George and Ed- 
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ward Bellamy, the denunciation of capital by Washington 
Gladden and Joseph Cook, as equally authoritative expres- 
sions upon the subject; indeed, he appears to take every- 
thing that is said against the present industrial system as 
valid testimony, and reason for its overthrow. The errors 
of the English school from Smith to Mill, and those copied 
by Marx in his surplus value theory, as well as the falla- 
cies of more loose and sentimental writers like George and 
Bellamy, all find acceptance with our author. He even 
quotes the colossal guessings of ThomasG. Shearman about 
concentrated capital without question or qualification, as if 
they were well-established data. The book is a monument 
of earnestness and fervid zeal for social improvement, and 
shows, with considerable acquaintance with socialistic liter- 
ature, great lack of economic insight and misapprehension 
of the real trend of industrial development. It is admi- 
rably calculated to heat the blood, stir the passions, and 
spoil the judgment of the revolutionary proletariates, but 
contributes very little to the useful literature of the 
subject. 





Taxation and Work. By EDWARD ATKINSON. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London. 1892. 


The Economy of High Wages. By J. SCHOENHOF. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 1892. 

The last presidential election was proverbially an ed- 
ucational campaign. The subject of education was the 
tariff; perhaps never before in the history of popular elec- 
tions was there so strenuous an effort made to educate the 
public into the acceptance of free trade as justified by 
scientific economics. Much of the special literature then 
printed is now being reissued in book form as permanent 
economic literature. 

Taxation and Work, by Edward Atkinson, is a collec- 
tion of articles printed in the New York 7imes immedi- 
ately before the recent presidential election, and it bears all 
the marks of campaign literature. In 1888 Mr. Atkinson 
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published a work on the ‘‘ Distribution of Products.” Out 
of 359 pages, 180 were devoted to ‘‘What Makes The 
Rate of Wages,’’ and so far as we are aware, no one has 
yet been able to find out what Mr. Atkinson thought de- 
termined the rate of wages. In the book before us the 
case is a little different. It is not difficult to understand 
what Mr. Atkinson desires the reader to believe, but it is 
very difficult to understand how a tolerably well-informed 
reader can be expected to believe it. The special object of 
the book is to show that laborers are robbed by protective 
tariffs, and always have been. Its misrepresentation of the 
facts of English history and its unscientific methods of 
economic treatment have already been pointed out in these 
pages* in reviewing the articles at the time of their publi- 
cation. The only point in the book that is entitled to con- 
sideration is the claim that ‘‘low prices and high wages are 
the necessary consequence or result of a low cost of pro- 
duction.”” This the author makes the basis of his plea for 
free trade, insisting that, as the cost of production is lowest 
where wages are highest, our cost of production must be 
lower than that of any other country, because our wages are 
the highest. From this he concludes that there is no need 
of protection, and that a tariff only adds to the profits of 
capitalists at the expense of laborers and the consuming 
public. There is just enough truth in the statement that 
high wages imply low cost of production to make it plau- 
sible, and just enough error in it to make it viciously mis- 
leading. It is true, as we have often pointed out, that 
high-priced labor tends to reduce the cost of production, 
but for no such reasons and in no such way as Mr. Atkin- 
son imagines. Because low cost of production is frequently 
found to accompany high wages, he assumes that the 
high wages are a guarantee of the low cost of production, 
which is not true at all. This is one of the general falla- 
cies of free-trade reasoners. They assume, as he does, 
that high-paid laborers, because they are generally more 


*Sociat Economist for December, 1892, p. 380. 
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intelligent than low-paid laborers, are proportionately more 
productive, that is to say, their power to produce cloth, 
shoes, or watches increases directly as their wages and 
their intelligence rise. One might just as well assume 
that the power of a man’s biceps increases directly with the 
development of his brain. Asa matter of fact, everybody 
knows that the power of physical endurance and muscular 
labor tends to diminish rather than to increase with the 
advance of social refinement. The great economy of high- 
paid laborers is due in very slight degree to the mere 
personal skill of the workers. Otherwise, our laborers 
would not be more productive than foreigners, because, as 
is well known, the great mass of skilled mechanics in this 
country are foreigners, who were as skilled before they 
came as they are now, and who were, many of them, brought 
because of their superior skill. The cheapening influence 
of high wages comes in an altogether different way. It 
comes through the increased consumption that the higher 
wages and higher standard of living implies. This in- 
creased market or purchasing power furnishes an economic 
foundation for the investment of capital and the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery, and it is in the use of these 
improved methods, which the dear labor and high consump- 
tion have made both necessary and possible, that the less- 
ening of the cost of production comes. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that where high wages prevail and hand 
labor continues, the cost of production increases directly 
with the increase of wages, and the price of the product 
rises commensurately. Compare the movement of price 
in hand-labor product, such as carving, engraving, brick- 
laying, market-gardening, etc., with that of machinery 
products, such as cotton and woolen cloth, carpets, shoes, 
etc. The reason the cost of hand-labor products rises and 
machine products falls is simply that in the machine-made 
product the rise of wages is more than offset by the econ- 
omy introduced by the machinery, and hence the cost is 
diminished and the price falls. In the hand-made products 
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the rise of wages is not offset by any economy in tools, 
and therefore adds to the cost of production and increases 
the price. Thus, while it is true that high wages tend to 
make low cost of production, the law operates indirectly 
through the social demands of the high-paid laborers and 
not directly through the skill of the laborers, as Mr. Atkin- 
son erroneously imagines. For this reason, therefore, in- 
stead of his assertion (page 169): 


That country in which the rate of wages is the highest has the greatest 
motive for establishing free trade with all others, whatever the tariff system 
of other countries may be 


the reverse is true, namely, that the country paying the 
highest rate of wages has most need of protection until it 
has developed improved machinery, which will reduce the 
cost of production more than it has been increased by the 
high wages. It will thus appear that what Mr. Atkinson 
lays most stress upon is only the misuse of a half-truth, 
which is as misleading as the worst old-school errors. 





The Economy of High Wages, by J. Schoenhof, is a 
book in purpose and principle very similar to Mr. At- 
kinson’s. Its purpose is to advocate the adoption of free 
trade, and the main premise upon which the whole rea- 
soning is based is the erroneous principle just referred 
to in Mr. Atkinson’s book, namely, that high wages, with- 
out regard to machinery, are sure to give lower cost of pro- 
duction than lower wages. The serious thing about Mr. 
Schoenhof’s book is that he appears really to believe the 
error to be a veritable economic truth. He talks of the 
error of the old doctrine of wages as though he had discov- 
ered a new truth on the subject, whereas in reality he has 
apparently no more conception of a true economic law of 
wages than had Thomas Munn or Gregory King. Hesays: 


Employers can therefore under no possibility lose where a permanently 
high rate of wages rule; they cannot possibly lose under a rising rate of 
wages, even as arise in actual wages is only possible with a rise of the pro- 
ductive power of labor. 


He thus manifestly assumes that wages are governed 
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by the laborers’ product, and that as high-paid laborers 
are more skilful, they must produce more and there- 
fore receive more; but like Mr. Atkinson he does not seem 
to know, or even to think it necessary to inquire, whether 
the high wages are the cause of the larger production, 
or the larger production the cause of the high wages; 
yet this is the vital point at issue. If wages are high be- 
cause production is large, and production is large because 
laborers are skilful, then the cause of the superior skill 
must be explained in order to account for the high wages 
and cheap production. And on the other hand, if the 
superior skill and larger production is due to the higher 
wages, then the cause of the higher wages needs to be ex- 
plained in order to account for the greater skill and lower cost 
of production. Because high wages, greater skill, and lower 
cost of production are generally found together, Mr. Schoen- 
hof has evidently adopted the convenient method of select- 
ing as the cause that one of the three which for the moment 
best serves his purpose. He is evidently unaware that his 
explanation at best only half explains; the more success- 
fully it accounts for one point, the more completely it fails 
to explain the others. Had Mr. Schoenhof understood the 
true doctrine of wages, all this jaggy reasoning would have 
been obviated ; he would understand that the price of labor, 
like the price of products, depends upon the cost of produc- 
tion, which is the laborer’s cost of living; that a rising 
standard of living is always due to an increase in the estab- 
lished social wants of the class, involves greater demands 
and larger consumption of wealth, and concurrently im- 
plies an increase in the intelligence and character of the 
laboring class. He would know that these conditions give 
a wider market and greater inventive power, which supply 
both the economic demand for, and the capacity to furnish 
improved methods of, production; and improved methods 
of production increase the product, reduce the cost, and 
lower the price, thus making high wages and low prices 
entirely compatible, high wages being the real social cause 
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and low prices the ultimate economic effect. This explains 
the tendency of high wages finally to lessen the cost of 
production and reduce prices; but it would not serve Mr. 
Schoenhof in claiming that a rise in wages and a fall in the 
cost of production are necessarily equivalent expressions, 
because lower cost of production is a subsequent and some- 
times remote effect of the social causes which have created 
the higher wages. Tosay that ‘‘employers can therefore, 
under no possibility lose where a permanently high rate of 
wages rule, that they cannot possibly lose under a rising rate 
of wages even,” is to say what every employer knows to be 
contrary to experience. If no machinery is introduced, 
the very rise of wages may be and frequently is a direct 
reduction of the profits of the employer for a considerable 
time, or else a rise in the price of product. To show that 
no tariff is needed, since foreigners could not undersell 
American producers, Mr. Schoenhof, in his closing chapter, 
gives a long list of manufactured articles in which the cost 
of production is lower in America than in England. If the 
figures in this table are correct, it is manifest that free trade 
will make no difference, since American products are lower 
now; nor could the tariff make any difference, since none 
of the goods mentioned could come into competition here, 
with or without a tariff, because their cost of production is 
so much greater abroad than here. Yet, oddly enough, in 
the paragraph preceding this table, Mr. Schoenhof says: 

I purposely say money wages because we have frequently told the work- 


ingman that a reduction of his wages under a lower tariff would be equalized 
by a reduced cost of living. 


But why will the wages be reduced? If Mr. Schoenhof’s 
facts are correct, how could they be affected by free trade? 
If the cost of production is actually greater abroad than it 
is here, there is no danger of foreign competition, and 
therefore no danger of reduction in wages from lower prices 
from abroad, because the prices could not be lowered by 
competition with producers whose cost of production is 
higher. Again, where would the reduced cost of living 
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come from if not from lower cost of products, and how can 
it be possible that lower prices can be brought about by 
competition with foreigners whose cost of production is 
already greater than our own? The fact is that Mr. 
Schoenhof knows, and every one else knows, that the cost 
of production is not lower here than abroad; and every one 
acquainted with the facts in this case knows, and Mr. 
Schoenhof ought to know, that if the cost of production 
was actually lower in this country, in the general run of 
manufactured products, as he pretends, all the claim of 
the free traders would be so much bunkum. The truth 
is, it is because they know that the cost of production 
is higher here, in industries where the wages have risen 
more than the cost of production has been diminished 
by improved machinery, and that the foreign producers 
would undersell American producers. This is why they 
know the fall in prices would come. But it would come by 
the displacement of American producers, which, if they 
were equally frank, they would be equally free to admit. 

Although the economics of this book are bad, the 
reasoning kinky, the pleading special, the fact that it 
claims that low cost of production accompanies higher 
wages is a wholesome and cheering circumstance, because 
it is a fact that hitherto capitalists have not recognized ; 
they have constantly used their influence to keep wages low, 
in the mistaken belief that by so doing they were mini- 
mizing the cost of production, and free-trade doctrinnaires 
have been the most persistent advocates of this view. We 
are glad therefore to know that they are coming to a 
recognition of the fact that high wages finally tend to pro- 
duce low prices, although they do not yet understand the 
economics of the process. 








I Notice of books received is unavoidably crowded out. 





